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allup Poll Shows 
Public Uninformed 


Reveals Majority Unaware of 
Grave Problems to Face 
U. S. After War 


FUTURE SECURITY AT STAKE 


Public Must Be Educated to Cope 
with Such Problems as Un- 
employment, Stability 


Last week we discussed a test cov- 
‘ering the field of United States 
history which was given to several 
thousand freshmen in American 
tolleges and universities. The re- 

ts of this test indicated a re- 
igrettable lack of knowledge of their 

puntry’s history among students in 

Sthe schools and colleges. This lack 

preparation in history attracted 
widespread attention. 

Since then, another test has been 
given to thousands of Americans— 
mot students alone—but citizens of 

ages and occupations. This test 

as prepared by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion—the so- 
alled “Gallup Poll.” In this Gallup 
Poll, thousands of citizens were asked 
veral questions. One was, “Do you 
think your present job will continue 
‘iter the war or do you think you will 
Ihave to find a new one?” In answer 
ito this question, 79 per cent of all 
ithe persons polled thought their jobs 
ould continue after the war, 13 per 

t thought that their jobs would 
Mot continue, and 8 per cent were un- 
Mecided. Of those who thought they 
might lose their jobs, only 5 per 
itent thought they would have a hard 
time finding other employment. 


Questions Asked 


Another question asked was this: 
“Have you heard or read about the 
WNational Resources Board plan for 
& postwar period?” In answer to 
this question, 34 per cent answered 
“yes” and 66 per cent answered “no.” 

hose who answered that they had 
Reard about the report were then 
asked, ‘(Can you tell me briefly what 
it is about?” Only one in eight was 
familiar enough with the report to 

able to cite one or two points 
Which were dealt with in it. 
' We may assume, then, that about 
fwo-thirds of the American people 
Mave not heard of the National Re- 
Sources report which outlines plans 

industry after the war and for 
Maintaining full employment (see 

HE AMERICAN OBSERVER, March 22). 
We may assume that the overwhelm- 

hg majority of American workers do 
Mot think the problem difficult. 

' Does this poll indicate that the 
“American people are dangerously un- 
hformed on vital questions? Does it 
indicate that they are unprepared to 
Meet the problems which face the 
tion? If so, is that serious? 
In order to answer these questions, 
ve must examine the nature of the 
mployment problem which will con- 
wont us at the close of the war. The 
, (Continued on page 8) 
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LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH FROM ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
This is our own, our native land. Make it secure by buying War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 








Confidence and Purpose 


By Walter E. Myer 


This is an age not only of crisis and destruction, but of deep discourage- 
ment. As one reads his newspaper day by day and learns of the brutal things 
that are happening, he may well fear that civilization may be doomed. All 
that is precious in life seems to be threatened by cruel and heartless forces. 
Millions of men, women, and children, who asked nothing more than a chance 
to live peacefully among their neighbors, have been driven from their homes, 
and now wander in fear and hunger through strange lands. 


So great is the anxiety and confusion of the moment that a great many 
people are becoming defeatists. They have come to feel that “what is to be, 
will be”; that we are in the grip of powerful forces beyond our control. Those 
who have been overcome by this attitude of mind are so bewildered and 
disillusioned over the world’s dilemma that they close their minds to the “whole 
mess.” 


It is a tragic and dangerous state of affairs when too many people of a 
nation adopt such a defeatist attitude. For if the masses of voters in a democ- 
racy lose confidence in their ability to deal with the problems which confront 
them, there is nothing for them to do but to turn this job over to a strong leader. 
They run the risk of losing every vestige of freedom and independence which 
they have enjoyed. The spirit of defeatism, the unwillingness of people to 
think about and tackle the problems before them, the lack of courage and deter- 
mination—these are the failings of character which have bred dictatorships and 
have enabled them to: thrive. 


It is even more tragic for young people to fall into this frame of mind than it 
is for their elders. Youth is, or should be, possessed of a vitality which leads 
it to look upon today’s problems as a great challenge. There is rare opportunity 
during these troubled times for leaders of opinion, for tough-fibered citizens who 
are determined to seek out truth, who will struggle for justice and liberty with 
all the force and strength used by those who are seeking to destroy these 
priceless heritages. 


But what contribution, it may be asked, can students, too young for military 
service, make in this critical period? There are many kinds of war work in which 
they may engage. These civilian activities have been described repeatedly 
in this paper and have received wide publicity. In addition, students can carry 
their own weight in the boat at home, at school, and in their community. They 
can accept their share of responsibility, they can help to make things go smoothly 
in their family and social groups. They can perform their school work worthily. 
Finally, they can and should study and discuss the great problems of the day 
and prepare themselves to take an active part in the never-ending struggle to 
make this world of ours a happier place in which to live. 


Minerals Are Vital 
For War And Peace 


Brookings Study Shows U. S. 
and Britain Normally Con- 
trol Most of Supply 


POSTWAR SOLUTION ASKED 
Formula Needed to Give All 


tions Access to Essential 
Sinews of Industry 


Na- 


President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, in the Atlantic 
Charter, declared that their countries 
“will endeavor, with due respect for 
their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic pros- 
perity.” 

This declaration strikes at the 
heart of one of the most difficult 
problems which has faced the world 
in the past and will continue to con- 
front it after this war is over. How 


can the mineral wealth of the earth 


be made available to all nations on a 
basis of their needs and desires? Can 
an arrangement be worked out so 
that nations which are not well en- 
dowed in mineral resources can 
satisfy their wants in this respect 
without feeling the urge to resort to 
force? 

These are some of the vital ques- 
tions discussed in a book which has 
just come off the press entitled, 
World Minerals and World Peace. It 
is published by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, the well-known economic re- 
search organization in the nation’s 
capital, and its three authors are 
C. K. Leith, J. W. Furness, and Cleona 
Lewis. The price of the book is $2.50. 


An Important Problem 


This volume should be placed on 
the “must” list of reading of every 
citizen who wants to be informed on 
the question of minerals and their 
importance in the world today. The 
authors go into every phase of the 
problem. They consider the claim of 
the “have-not” nations before the 
war that they were being denied ac- 
cess to essential minerals and that 
their only way of obtaining them was 
to go to war. The book also contains 
a discussion of what needs to be done 
after the present struggle is over to 
deal with this problem. It presents 
strong arguments to disprove many 
of the Axis claims. 

The authors admit that certain na- 
tions were predominately in control 
of the world’s mineral wealth before 
the outbreak of this conflict. In 1939, 
the United States and the British 
Empire together owned or controlled 
about three-fourths of this wealth. 


The facts show, however, that these 
nations, except with rare exceptions, 
made available the minerals to all 
countries on terms of equality. They 
certainly did not deny the right of 
any country to purchase these ma- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Jor Wleddlh...eat some food 


from each group...every day! 






GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... 






o some raw—some cooked, 
4 frozen or canned 
& BUTTER AND ORANGES, TOMATOES, \o) 
FORTIFIED MARGARINE 
— : GRAPEFRUIT... 


or raw cobbage or salad greens 









POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


e 
by 


BREAD, FLOUR, 
AND CEREALS... 


Natural whole grein — 
frozen or canned 


® 
3. Fare ray 
o 


<P 
MEAT, POULTRY, MILK AND 
FISH, OR EGGS... MILK PRODUCTS... 
or dried beens, peas, fluid, evaporated, 
nuts, or peanut butter dried milk, or cheese 


IN ADDITION TO THE BASIC 7... 
EAT ANY OTHER FOODS YOU WANT 














Nutrition in Wartime 


During wartime it is more than ever neces- 
sary that the food we eat be the right kind 
of food. Eating the right food will enable us 
to build up resources of health and strength; 
it will equip us to make greater contributions 
to the winning of the war. 


Point rationing and the shortage of certain 
commonly used foods force a conversion in 
American food habits. It is essential, in chang- 
ing our daily diet, that we pay close attention 
to the nutritional value of the food we eat. We 
must substitute proteins for proteins, and vi- 
tamins for vitamins if we are to avoid serious 
nutritional deficiencies. 


Many people who eat enough food to satisfy 
their normal hunger suffer from what is known 
as “hidden hunger.” Their bodies are actually 
starved for certain minerals or vitamins which 
are not present in the food they eat, and ill 
health is the result. It is estimated that one- 
third of the men rejected by the armed services 
are turned down for deficiencies which can be 
traced to bad nutrition. Millions.of hours of 
labor in war industries are lost for the same 


‘reason. 


In order to provide further information about 
the nutritional values of food, and to help in 
choosing substitutes for scarce or rationed 
foods, we have prepared the chart above. While 
it does not show all the important foods and 
their equivalent substitutes, it will be helpful in 
suggesting how diets may be changed and still 
kept in proper balance. 


As a means of creating greater public aware- 
ness of the need for proper eating, the govern- 
ment has launched a new program of nutrition. 
During 1943, people are urged to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the “Basic Seven”—the 
seven groups of food from which we must draw 
in order to have an adequate diet. These are 
illustrated in the drawing on the left. 


The chart on the left can be adapted to 
wartime shortages as follows: If scarce in 
Group Two, use more from Groups One and 
Three; if scarce in Group Four, use more from 
Groups One, Five, and Six; if scarce in Group 
Five (meats), use more from Groups Four and 
Five (beans); if scarce in Group Seven, use 
more from Groups One and Five (eggs). 
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Girls at Holton-Arms School, Washington, D. C., paid for 38 jeeps through the sale of War Savings 


Stamps and Bonds. 


Outstanding Record 


HE 350 girls of Holton-Arms 

School have set an outstanding 
record for war work in the nation’s 
capital. Miss Ethel Ronaldson, head 
of the history department, reports 
that her students are giving greater 
energy than usual to their academic 
studies. At the same time, they can 
boast of a long list of outside ac- 
complishments, described by Miss 
Ronaldson as follows: 


When the Treasury sent out the 
appeal for the schools of the United 
States to cover the cost of 10,000 jeeps 
by selling war bonds and stamps and 
assigned 99 as the quota for the District 
of Columbia, we took part in the cam- 
paign. The price of a jeep is $900, and 
we hoped to sell bonds covering the 
cost of three jeeps. We started the 
drive on March 30 and ended up on 
April 12 with a parade of jeeps on S 
Street. By that time we had sold bonds 
and stamps to the amount of $34,200, 
covering the cost of 38 jeeps out of the 
District of Columbia’s quota of 99 
jeeps! 

For two months we have had the 
“minute man flag” flying over our 
school. This means that over 90 per 
cent of our girls bought war stamps 
regularly through the months of Feb- 
ruary and March. 

In the Red Cross drives for funds, 
our girls contributed $400 in the au- 
tumn of last year, and an additional 
$200 this March. 


Of the 15,000 wire coat hangers asked 
from the District for the use of soldiers 
in camps, our girls collected and de- 
livered 8,000. 

In the Russian War Relief drive for 
woolen clothing, our girls received a 
letter from headquarters commending 
their efforts. 

In the victory book drive, Holton- 
Arms students received another letter 
of praise, noting especially the wise 
choice of books which the girls had 
made. 

In addition to these activities, in 
which all the girls worked together, 
most Holton-Arms students have 
joined outside groups to do further 
work for the war effort. Many of 
them are now junior nurses, helping 
to relieve the shortage of medical 
aides. 

Others are taking first-aid courses 
and making bandages for the Red 
Cross. In their own homes and 
neighborhoods, the girls help with 
the tin can salvage program. As a 
result of these many activities, 
Holton-Arms School has been spe- 
cially cited by the Schools at War 
Committee. According to the chair- 
man of this group, Holton-Arms 
tops the independent schools of the 
District of Columbia in its spirit of 
cooperation in the drives for victory. 
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An Arab was being taken in a car 
across a very bumpy section of desert. 
So bad was the going that at last the 
car overturned and the Arab was 
thrown out. Instead of turning in 
wrath on his driver, he picked himself 
up and apologized profusely: 

“T’ve not yet learned to ride one of 
these things.” —MOoniIrTorR 





Many a person thinks he has an 
open mind when it is merely vacant. 
—SELECTED 





“What did you think of the spring 
flower show?’ 
“I didn’t see a hat I liked.” 
—MONITOR 
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BROWN IN SAT. EVE. POST 


“Lawnville Dairy—Mooo-00!” 


Farmer: ‘Let me tell you, my friend, 
that horse knows as much as I do.” 

Friend: “Well, don’t tell anybody 
else; you might want to sell him some 
day.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Senior: “How many subjects are 
you carrying this semester?” 

Freshman: “Carrying one and drag- 
ging three.” —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





The sad-faced little man was seated 
on a-merry-go-round horse, and when 
the merry-go-round stopped he didn’t 
get off but waited patiently for it to 
start again, and looked more and more 
bored all the time. Finally someone 
asked him if he was enjoying himself, 
to which he replied: 

“Not a bit, but the man who owns 
this thing owes me five dollars and 
this is the only way I can get it out 
of him.” —SELECTED 





An English teacher is puzzling over 
this question, asked by one of her 
pupils: “Is waterworks all one word 
or do you spell it with a hydrant in 
the middle?” —SELECTED 





A human being is like a tack. He 
can go only as far as his head will 
let him. —SELECTED 





“No, sir, when I was your age, son, 
I thought nothing of chopping wood 


all day. 
“Well, dad, I don’t think so much 
of it either.” —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 























What America Means 


By Louis ApDAMIc 


_ The following statement was made by Mr. Adamic, native Yugoslav- 
ian and well-known author, for the U. S. Treasury Department in 
the hope that a clearer understanding of what America means will help 
each American to make the utmost contribution toward winning the 
war and increase their participation in the War Savings Program. 


America is many things: a system of government, a com- 
promise; a promise; an experience in continuous revolution; a 
practicable way of living; an idea and a dream. It embodies the 
highest, most mature concept of human relations yet devised. 

The first formal document of the United States of America 
affirmed that “all men are created equal,” that governments 
derive “their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
The document ended: “For the 
support of this Declaration ... we 
mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sa- 
cred Honor.” 

Fourscore and seven years later, 
Lincoln reaffirmed the principles of 
American democracy: “We here 
highly resolve . . . that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

Seventy-two years later still 
Roosevelt re-interpreted the con- 
cept of democracy: “In the future 
days which we seek to make se- 
cure, we look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential human 
freedoms.” 

America has a special connection 
with the rest of the world. Not 
only is she a federation of states, but a nation of nations, re- 
lated by blood to almost every other country on earth. In her 
48 states dwell people of nearly 60 different racial, religious, and 
national backgrounds. Over one-third of her population has 
come, in the first, second, or third generation, from other lands. 
The unprecedented scope of this experiment in living together 
with relatively little friction has given the United States a 
unique status. To millions of the oppressed throughout the 
world “America” is a magic name; it is Paradise on earth. 

America is the work of many hands. She is a young country 
in years and in vigor. The continuous blood transfusions, seeth- 
ing and surging and mingling, and adding new impetus to the 
development of the American way of life, hold out a tremendous 
promise for the future of a world which is drawing together 
and toward internationalism. The young move in the stream 
of the present, their muscles are active and resilient, their eyes 
turn forward. Only those who 
believe in the future can build 
it; and today’s dreams have al- 
ways been tomorrow’s facts. 

But America is not all prom- 
ise. Among 130 million people 
are many who cling to the past, 
who see of the present only the 
imperfections, who fear and re- 
sent the future. We are still 
hampered by prejudice, by xeno- 
phobia, racism, isolationism, and 
“class” distinctions. There is 
still a psychological civil war: 
white versus black; Occidental 
versus Oriental; Gentile versus 
Jew; Protestant versus Catho- 
lic; old stock versus new stock; 
standardized uniformity versus 
unity within diversity. The com- 
mon denominator is this: essen- 
tial human hierarchy versus es- 
sential human equality. 

Beneath the surface we are pulling in two directions, but I 
do not believe our strength is equally divided. Nor do I believe 
the gloomy picture is the true one. Someone has recently said 
that it has always been America’s misfortune to be measured 
against the ideal rather than against existing or past systems of 
society. The sum total of America points to a new and more 
complete approximation of that ideal. As Lincoln said: “Why 
should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice 
of the People? Is there any better or equal hope in the world?” 





PACH BROS. 
Louis Adamic 








JOHN STEUART CURRY FROM 
ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


The battle front and the home front are 
one in our war for democracy. 
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The Story of the Week 


TUNISIA superimposed on U.S. 


N. ¥. HERALO-TRIBUNE 


Tunisia—superimposed on a map of the United States 


Censorship Question 


President Roosevelt’s decision to 
bar the press from its usual type of 
news-gathering at the United Nations’ 
food conference has stirred up one of 
the hottest controversies of the war. 
When delegates from the United Na- 
tions and eight allied countries meet 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, next month, 
reporters will not be allowed to stay 
at the hotel where they are quartered. 
Neither will they be permitted to 
question individual delegates pri- 
vately. 

Only one concession has been made 
thus far—they may attend certain of 
the opening sessions of the confer- 
ence. Both congressmen and jour- 
nalists are currently protesting this 
rule. Representatives of the press do 
not expect to be admitted to every 
discussion our war leaders have on 
either national or international af- 
fairs. They do not attend cabinet 
meetings regularly, and they were 
kept apart from much of the work of 
the Versailles treaty-makers. 

They do, however, think the right 
to talk to delegates freely is important 
to freedom of the press. Food is a 
vital part of our world strategy and 
it is also of prime importance to all 
on the home front. For this reason 
the press feels it should be free to 
inform the public. Resenting the 
secrecy of the conference, certain 
members of Congress have also asked 
representation at the conference. 

To all this, the President’s sup- 
porters reply that full information on 
the conference will be issued by the 
Office of War Information. Unguarded 
newspaper stories, they say, might be 
used to advantage in Axis propaganda. 


Civilian Supply 


During the early part of our war 
production effort, the emphasis was 
all on cutting down on civilian in- 
dustry and conversion to war activity. 
Now it is becoming apparent that un- 
less civilian supplies of certain essen- 
tial commodities are kept up, we shall 
face serious problems in the near fu- 
ture. This situation is expected to 
lead to a reorganization of the Office 
of Civilian Supply within WPB, or 
even the establishment of OCS as an 
independent agency with more power 
to protect the basic needs of civilians. 

One thing such an organization 
must do is to protect repair indus- 


tries, so that shoes, refriger- 
ators, and other essential ar- 
ticles which cannot be re- 
placed may be kept working 
and serviceable. At present 
this is not being done ade- 
quately — shoe mending 
shops, for example, have diffi- 
culty getting parts for their 
machines; laundries, with 
heavier burdens than ever as 
more women leave their 
homes and take jobs, likewise 
cannot get equipment. It is 
_pointed ,out, that the small 
‘amounts of critical materials 
needed for these necessary 
repairs are not as important 
as the manpower and time 
wasted because the repairs 
are not made. 


In any event, even if ci- 
vilian needs are _ protected 
better than at present, sup- 
plies for civilians will neces- 
sarily become shorter until the war 
ends. Only in the case of rubber 
will shortage likely be relieved soon; 
synthetic output is said to be run- 
ning ahead of schedule, and capacity 
by the end of this year will be about 
850,000 tons annually. 


Findings on Food 


On the outside looking in, Amer- 
ican civilians have seen our country’s 
choicest meats, its finest vegetables, 
its dried fruits, and its dairy products 
flow into the big kitchens which serve 
Army mess halls. Is any of this food 
being wasted? Does a fighting man 
actually need six pounds of food a 
day? It took Senator Truman’s Com- 
mittee to Investigate the War Pro- 
gram to find the answers. 


Working closely with Army offi- 
cials, the committee found that as 
much as 20 per cent of the food sup- 
plied to the Army ended up as waste. 
There were huge surpluses after 
meals. Soldiers did not finish what 
was on their plates. What could be 
done about it? 


Senator Truman’s three main sug- 
gestions have been put into effect al- 
ready. His remedies were: (1) check 
more closely on the exact number to 
be served at each meal so that no 
extra food need be prepared;(2) scale 
down the quantity of food allotted to 


each soldier; and (3) plan meals with 
an eye to the fighting man’s likes and 
dislikes. 

As a result, Army cooks are now 
budgeting quantities with an allow- 
ance for average absences. They have 
lowered the daily food ration from 
six to five pounds. And new menus 
are cutting down on the foods which 
soldiers most often leave on their 
plates—specifically soup, spinach, and 
oatmeal, 


Pacific | Threat 


In answer to strong warnings from 
Allied generals that a new Japanese 
attack is about to break north of 
Australia, Secretary of War Stimson 
has promised a steady stream of air- 
craft and other war materials to the 
Pacific theater. The pledge of aid 
came after both General MacArthur 
and Australian General Sir Thomas 
Blamey had pointed out huge con- 
centrations of Japanese troops on the 
Pacific islands. 

Both men predicted an early in- 
vasion thrust at Australia. Both said 
that whether or not that thrust were 
successful would depend on the United 
Nations forces’ keeping their rewon 
command of the air. And both feared 
that this might be impossible without 
new stocks of planes and equipment. 

In Washington, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox took a different view. 
Admitting the presence of large 
enemy forces near Australia, he re- 
minded an anxious public that sea 
power is necessary for an invasion. 
According to Knox, there is nothing 
to make us believe the Japanese have 
this sea power—or even that the con- 
centration of troops is for offensive 
rather than defensive purposes. 

Although the facts of the situation 
are still clouded with speculation, our 
government is taking no chances. If 
the 200,000 Japanese now marking 
time just north of Australia do 
challenge MacArthur and his Allied 
forces, they will find them well pre- 
pared, 


World Good Neighbors 


Two weeks ago, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull celebrated Pan-Ameri- 
can Day with a speech praising the 
reciprocal trade treaties between us 
and the 21 neighbor republics. Last 
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PULLING AXIS “FANGS.” An American sapper (kneeling at right) holds an Axis mine, which he 


has just dug from the sand near Gafsa in Tunisia. 
permit the advance of U. S. forces. 


It was necessary to draw these Axis “fangs” to 


week, as the Reciprocal Trade Agree. 
ment Act came up for renewal, he 
defended them once again before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 

Secretary Hull has always believed 
that free trade on a give-and-take 
basis between nations is the corner- 
stone of world prosperity. Because 
of the friendship this policy has cre. 
ated for the United States in Latin 
America, he also believes that it can 
be used to further world peace. He 
suggests not only a continuance of 
existing trade pacts, but new recipro- 
cal. agreements among all nations 
after the war. 

Seconding Hull’s idea, and offering 
a warning of his own, Undersecretary 
of State Sumner Welles had pre- 


ACME 
Secretary of State Hull 


viously said that for the rest of the 
world, our action on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement was the key to all 
postwar policy. If we renew the 
treaties, it will mean that we stand 
for world-wide cooperation. If we 
do not, other nations will feel that 
Uncle Sam is once more retreating 
into isolationism. 


Postwar Education 


A major topic of conversation in 
educational circles today centers upon 
the recommendations for education of 
the recent National Resources Plan- 
ning Board report. In the belief that 
education is one of the surest safe- 
guards against future wars, the 
NRPB urges that annual expenditures 
for education (which amounted to 
$2,817,000,000 in 1940) be stepped up 
to more than six billion. This would 
provide money not only for a vastly 
improved program of. schoolwork for 
children and adults alike, plus ade- 
quate salaries for the now underpaid 
teaching profession, but also a four- 
fold increase in spending for public 
libraries, and the replacement of at 
least half of the present school build- 
ings, which are now obsolete. 


Such an ambitious program would 
of necessity be financed almost en- 
tirely by the federal government. 
Many states are too poor to provide 
an acceptable program of education 
even now, let alone a major expansion 
for the future. This is indicated by 
the fact that annual educational ex- 
penditure per pupil is five times as 
great in the highest state as it is in 
the lowest. Such inequalities can be 
ironed out only by federal aid. 

The report also advocates the ex- 
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pansion of the services of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the state de- 
partments of education in educational 
research. Parallel with this would 
be the establishment of an interna- 
tional office of education to deal with 
school problems on a_ world-wide 
scale. 


Refugee Conference 


Europe’s political orphans—refu- 
gees from fascism—are now under 
discussion at an Anglo-American 
conference in Bermuda. At Secretary 
of State Hull’s suggestion, represent- 
atives of Britain and the United 
States have gathered to tackle three 
main problems: (1) the plight of the 
Jews in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary, (2) the tense situation in Spain, 
brought about by the presence of 
masses of Frenchmen trying to reach 
North Africa to fight the Axis, and 
(3) the arrival of thousands of Polish 
refugees in Iran. 

Secretary Hull hopes the two gov- 
ernments can arrive at a working 
agreement for relocating refugees as 
near to their- old homes as possible. 
Conference delegates will also discuss 
the raising of funds to maintain these 
people in their new homes. Unlike 
the Food Conference scheduled for 
May 18, this gathering will be open 
to the press. While reporters may not 
attend all conference sessions, they 
will be allowed to question the dele- 
gates at will. 


OWI Feud 


Since its creation almost a year ago, 
the Office of War Information has 
been comparatively free of congres- 
sional criticism. Now, however, a 
movement is under way in the Senate 
to investigate this agency, because of 
dissension within the organization 
and the recent resignation of 15 
writers. 

There is very little criticism from 
any source of Elmer Davis, head of 
OWI, who is credited with the utmost 
personal integrity and honesty in his 
handling of foreign propaganda and 
domestic news reporting. The writers 
who resigned directed their criticism 
at the officials in charge of OWI’s 
domestic section, asserting that these 
officials were holding back the facts 
from the American public in many 
cases, and substituting “‘ballyhoo” and 
“advertising” for straight presenta- 
tion of the truth. The resignations 
were in protest against this alleged 
policy. 

Elmer Davis denies that OWI in- 
tends to follow such a policy, but the 
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WILL DISCUSS FOOD. Judge Marvin Jones (right), of the U. S. Circuit Court, who will be chairman 
of the U. S. delegation to the United Nations Food Conference at Hot Springs, Va., May 18. He is 
conferring here with Director of Economic Stabilization James F. Byrnes. 


Senate Judiciary Committee has de- 
cided to investigate for itself in order 
to determine whether there has been 
suppression of information which the 
American people are entitled to re- 
ceive. 


Materials on Latin America 


Since publication of the Latin 
American issue of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER two weeks ago, it has oc- 
curred to us that our readers might 
like to know of other materials which 
they may use for an extensive study 
of the republics to the south. Thus 
we are printing the following bib- 
liography: 


BOOK LISTS 


Our Neighbor Republics—A Selected List 
of Readable Books for Young People (15c); 
Industries, Products, and Transportation in 
Our Neighbor Republics (10c); Arts, Crafts, 
and Customs of Our Neighbor Republics (still 
in press, price not yet announced). These 
three up-to-date and excellent bibliographies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

The Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a great deal of very good 
material on Latin America, and will furnish 
a complete list of its publications, with prices, 
upon request. 


BOOKS 


Carr, Katherine. South American Primer. 
(New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1939. 
208 pp. $1.75.) Gives factual information 
on the various South American countries, 


together with good brief historical back- 
ground. 
Goetz, Delia. Half a Hemisphere. (New 


York: Harcourt, Brace. 1943. 278 pp. $2.50.) 
Good history of Latin America for high 
school students. 

Green, Philip Leonard. Our Latin Ameri- 
can Neighbors. (New York: Hastings House. 
1941. 182 pp. $2.) A concise, readable book 
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In one of the most daring rescues in history, U. S. Coast Guardsmen 


saved the lives of 54 crew members, including eight women, from this Russian freighter on the North 


Pacific coast. 


Coast Guardsmen, atop the cliff, tied their shoe laces together to make a line which 


they threw aboard. The Russians tied a heavier line to it and the Coast Guardsmen pulled it in. 
Then the Russians crossed the line hand over hand to the cliff. 


bush, 


on Latin America, suitable for students and 
teachers. 

Herring, Hubert. Good Neighbors. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1941. 381 
pp. $3.) An excellent volume on the social, 
economic, and political problems of Latin 
American countries. 

Gunther, John. Inside Latin America. (New 
York: Harpers. 1941. 498 pp. $3.50.) This 
book has been severely criticized for factual 
errors and superficial statements, but it does 
give a vivid impression of Latin American 
personalities as do few other books. 

Inman, Samuel Guy. Latin America: Its 
Place in World Life. (New York: Willett, 
Clark, and Company. 1937, 462 pp. $3.75.) 
A survey by an outstanding authority of the 
centuries of peaceful and violent change in 
Latin America. 

Whitbeck, R. H., and Williams, Frank E. 
Economic Geography of South America. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1940. 469 pp. 
$3.50.) Fully covers South America’s geog- 
raphy in terms of its economic importance; 
contains many maps, charts, and graphs, and 
a fine bibliography. 


PAMPHLETS 


Look at Latin America, by Joan Raushen- 
(New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 


U.S. Public 











tion. 1940. 64 pp. 25c.) An introduction 
to Latin America written at a level suit- 
able for high school students. 


The Americas—A Panoramic View. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Pan American Union. 1942. 31 
pp. 5c.) An excellent pamphlet, packed 
tightly with much factual information. 


Background Information on Middle Amer- 
ica. (9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City: 
Middle America Information Bureau, United 
Fruit Company. 1943. 32 pp.) A summary 
of the basic information about each of the 
ten Middle American Republics. 


Challenge to the Americas, by John I. B. 
McCulloch. (New York: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. 1940. 64 pp. 25c.) Significant 
material on European possessions in the 
Americas, minority groups, populations, raw 
materials, foreign trade, and a number of 
other subjects. 


The Good Neighbors: The Story of the 
Two Americas, by Delia Goetz and Varian 
Fry. (New York: Foreign Policy Association. 
1939, 96 pp. 25c.) A concise history of 
Latin America and the relations of the 
United States with the’ 20 republics. 


MAGAZINES 


The Inter American, published monthly 
from Washington, D. C. ($3 a year), is by 
far the best magazine available which deals 
solely with matters concerning our neigh- 
bors to the south and their relation to the 
United States. The Pan American, published 
monthly from 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City ($3 a year), and Agriculture in the 
Americas, issued monthly by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
(75c a year), are two other good magazines 
in this field. 


The Geographic School Bulletin (published 
weekly during the school year by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
for 25c a year) has been carrying a series 
on the Latin American republics since the 
middle of December, 1942. 


“Hispanic American Record.” A_ regular 
monthly feature in Current History, sum- 
marizing the trend of events in all Latin 
America. 


“Little Lessons on Latin America.” A se- 
ries of short articles in both English and Span- 
ish which has been running in the Rotar- 
ian since January 1942. Each issue deals 
with one of the Latin American states. 


“How Latin Americans Die,” by Charles 
Morrow Wilson. Harpers, July 1942, pp. 
141-148. A superb account of public health 
in Latin America and its importance to this 
country. 


“New Basis for Pan-American Trade,” by 
L. Quintanilla, Atlantic, July 1942, pp. 53-57. 


Il Informed 


(Concluded from page 8) 


old. And yet, according to the Gallup 
Poll, the majority of Americans of 
voting age are shunning this vital 
responsibility of citizenship. 

We believe that students in the 
schools are meeting this responsibility 
better than most older citizens are 
doing. We are sure, for example, that 
more than a third of the readers of 
this paper know something about the 
more important proposals concerning 
postwar reconstruction. The good 
work the schools are doing should be 
continued and improved. 


Present Problems 


It will be most unfortunate if the 
agitation concerning American _his- 
tory should distract the schools from 
studies of present problems. Schools 
should teach history, of course. The 
right kind of historical study will 
provide students with greater un- 
derstanding as they come to grips 
with today’s problems. But historical 
studies alone are not enough. We 
must devote much time and thought 
in learning about the problems and 
developments of our generation, and 
in finding out how these problems can 
be dealt with satisfactorily. We need 
to come into contact with the best 
thought of our time as well as that 
of the past—both America’s and the 
world’s. 

In short, the individual who reads 
and studies American and world his- 
tory, and who also keeps well in- 
formed on national and international 


problems of today, is moving in the 
direction of balanced citizenship, and 
is fighting for the democratic way of 
life just as surely as though he were 
on the field of battle. For if we do 
not have a large body of informed, 
reasonable citizens to grapple with 
the postwar problems, we and the 
rest of the world may fail at this task, 
with the result that millions of lives 
sacrificed in the war will have been 
lost in vain, 
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The Sinews of Modern Industry 


Following is a catalog of the chief 
uses of a number of the minerals 
which are basic in peacetime and 
wartime industry. Some of the more 
common ones, such as coal, iron, and 
petroleum, have been purposely left 
out, as their uses are well known. 


Antimony is used in alloys because 
it gives hardness and causes the alloy 
to expand at the moment of solidify- 
ing. Thus its chief use is in type 
metal (printer’s metal), for it gives 
a sharp cast to the letters. It is 
also used in storage batteries, makes 
brittle steel for shrapnel, and gives 
explosives the white puff by which 
bursting shells are spotted. 


Bauxite is the ore from which 
aluminum is derived. Besides its 
common use in aircraft, aluminum is 
an essential component of tanks, 
armored cars, and naval vessels. It 
is used in the manufacture of am- 
munition, guns, field kitchens, mess 
kits, and many peacetime products 
requiring lightness and strength. 


Chromite is the ore of chromium, 
the most versatile of the steel-alloy- 
ing metals. Chromium is extremely 
valuable for toughening steels and 
making them rustless and stainless. 
Some of its products are valves, rings, 
and pipes in airplane engines, armor 
plate, lining for steel furnaces, axles, 
and cutlery. In chemical form it is 
used in electroplating, dyeing sol- 
diers’ uniforms, and tanning leather. 


Copper is the chief constituent of 
both brass and bronze. In these alloys 
or as straight metal, copper is widely 
used in wiring and all electrical equip- 


ment—motors, generators, etc.; in 
roofing, plumbing, hardware. Modern 
weapons use endless miles of copper 
wire, tons of copper and brass plate. 
A Flying Fortress uses 3,000 pounds 
of copper; a battleship, 1,000 tons. 


Lead is of greatest importance in 
storage batteries for automobiles, 
planes, tanks, and trucks; other uses 
are for paint, sheathing for electrical 
cables, fuses, type metal, “tinfoil,” 
roofing, solder, bearings, rifle and 
machine gun ammunition, shrapnel, 
and anti-knock gasoline. 


Magnesium is sometimes substi- 
tuted for aluminum, and is widely 
used with aluminum in alloys, be- 
cause of its extremely light weight 
(two-thirds that of aluminum) and 
strength. It is used in aircraft con- 
struction, for engines, propellers, 
wheels, and frames; it is part of in- 
cendiary bullets and bombs. 


Manganese is absolutely indispen- 
sable for toughening steel; 12 to 14 
pounds are used in every ton. This 
is far and away its chief use, although 
in chemical combination it is an an- 
tiseptic and disinfectant. 


Mercury is used in making detona- 
tors for shells and cartridges and 
bombs, and also in thermometers and 
numerous gauge instruments. It is 
part of several powerful antiseptics. 


Molybdenum is used principally in 
alloys to harden and strengthen steel, 
and often is substituted for tungsten. 


Nickel is extensively used to elec- 
troplate other metals, especially iron, 
because it protects them from cor- 


rosion and takes a high polish. In 
alloys it forms tough, hard, acid- 
resisting metals which are used in 
rifle bullets, armor plate, coins. 


Platinum resists corrosion easily; 
it is used in jewelry, electrical equip- 
ment, chemical apparatus, dentistry. 


Silver is used in coins, jewelry, 
tableware, and mirrors; it is of tre- 
mendous importance in photography. 
It has great industrial possibilities 
because of its excellence as a con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. 


Tin is very resistant to corrosion, 
and thus is used to coat iron for many 
purposes, as in “tin” cans. Tin is an 
important part of bronze, and is used 
in alloys for bearings, solder, and 
type metal. 


Tungsten is used to produce tung- 
sten carbide, the world’s hardest arti- 
ficial substance. In cutting tools 
this substance will hold an edge at 
red heat. As pure metal it forms 
the filament of light bulbs; in hard, 
heat-resisting steels it lines the bar- 
rels of guns, is used in railway rails, 
cold chisels, hack saws, watch springs, 
valves, armor plate, and bullets. 


Vanadium is used chiefly in the 
manufacture of special steels to which 
it gives great strength and durability. 
Crankshafts, tools, and axles are spe- 
cific products in which it is found. 


Zine is employed in die castings, 
which make possible the low-cost pro- 
duction of metal parts in an almost 
infinite variety. Brass is 30 per cent 
zinc. A zine coating protects steel 
from rust, in such products as roofing, 


milk cans, fencing, ship propellers. 


Asbestos is used in fireproof cloth 
and cardboard; a special long fiber 
variety from South Africa is valuable 
for brake bands and clutch facings. 


Diamonds, because of their extreme 
hardness, are widely used in drilling 
and cutting tools for shaping the 
hard alloys of modern industry. 


Graphite is extensively used in lu- 
bricants; together with clay it forms 
the “lead” of a “lead” pencil. It is 
also found in stove polishes, paint, 
and .crucibles. 


Gypsum is almost universally used 
in plaster for coating the inner walls 
of dwellings, or in plaster board. In 
pure form it is plaster of Paris, used 
in statuary and for surgical bandages. 


Mica is of great importance in the 
electrical industry as an insulator. 
Radio and electronic equipment on 
warships, tanks, and planes depend 
heavily upon it. 


Potash is extremely valuable as a 
fertilizer which returns potassium 
salts to impoverished soil. 


Quartz crystal is of great impor- 
tance in radio frequency control, and 
is equipment for cable and telephone 
messages. Its use makes possible the 
transmission of hundreds of different 
messages over the same wire at the 
same time. 


Sulphur is of vast importance to all 
industry in the form of sulphuric 
acid, which has countless uses. Sul- 
phur is also used in the manufacture 
of rubber and gunpowder. 

















World Minerals and World Peace 


(Concluded .from page 1) 


terials; on the contrary, they tried 
hard to sell them in all parts of the 
world. They tried just as hard to 
sell them to Germany, Italy, and 
Japan as they did to countries which 
are now members of the United 
Nations. 

Certain developments did occur, 
however, which made it increasingly 
difficult for the so-called “have-not” 
nations to acquire minerals from 
those countries which owned or con- 
trolled them. Obstacles were placed 
in the way of normal trade relations 
between the various countries of the 
world. Nations adopted money poli- 
cies and took other steps which were 
harmful to international trade. 

It was not only the nations which 
controlled most of the mineral wealth 
of the world, however, that took 
these steps. Nearly all countries en- 
gaged in such practices. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the “have-not” nations 
took the lead in this direction as they 
made frantic preparations for war. 
The more restrictions they placed on 
their trade with other nations, the 
harder it became for them to acquire 
the minerals essential to their in- 
dustry and their well-being. 

When the situation became very 
critical and when it appeared that 
war was about to break out, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt urged Germany and 
Italy to remain at peace. He assured 
them that he would use all his influ- 
ence to arrange matters so that it 
would be possible for them to obtain 
by peaceful means all the minerals 
and materials they needed for their 
well-being. The fact that they com- 
pletely ignored his plea was sufficient 


proof that they were more interested 
in seeking world power and domina- 
tion than they were in gaining access 
to needed natural resources. 

Through their war efforts, the Axis 
nations have seized control of a larger 
proportion of mineral wealth than 
they previously enjoyed. It is esti- 
mated that they are now in posses- 
sion of about 25 per cent of the 
world’s mineral wealth. The United 
Nations have access to most of the 
remaining 75 per cent. Hence, they 
still have a great advantage over 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. What is 
more, their advantage is greater than 
the figures show, for they are able to 
make far better use of their minerals 
than the Axis nations can. 

For example, Germany is in critical 
need of oil. Now that the Japanese 
are in control of the Dutch East 
Indies, they are developing great sur- 
pluses of this product. The Germans, 
however, are unable to get hold of 
any of these supplies, since there is 
no effective contact between the 
Japanese and the Germans. 

It is true the United Nations are 
faced with great shipping difficulties. 
But nevertheless, they are able to 
exchange and pass around their sup- 
plies, whereas the two major Axis 
countries cannot. Hence, we enjoy 
a great advantage over the enemy in 
this respect and there is every reason 
to believe that our superior resources 
will soon result in the defeat of our 
foes. 

What then? How will the promise 
of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill be carried out? 
What kind of plan can be devised 


to enable all countries to have access 
to the minerals and other materials 
which they need? 

The authors of World Minerals and 
World Peace readily agree that this 
problem will be a very complex one 
to solve. They believe that the 
United Nations should set up an 
agency before the war is over to deal 
with the mineral issue. This agency, 
the authors say, should decide upon 
plans by which the world’s mineral 
wealth would be made available to 
all countries which desire to use min- 
erals purely for peaceful pursuits. It 
would be necessary to keep a con- 
stant check on all countries to see 
that foreign materials which they 
were receiving were not being used 
for war preparations. 

The authors admit the difficulty of 
working out any such plan. They 
agree that there would be serious 
conflicts over the attempt to check on 
the uses to which the various min- 
erals were being put. Also, they 
fully realize that there would be con- 
flicts among the nations in the con- 
trolling agency. Nevertheless, they 
believe that the effort to work out 
some kind of world control over 
minerals is at least worth making, 
for otherwise, there will be in the 
future as there has long been in the 
past, a constant struggle between the 
“have” and “have-not” nations. 

There will be many technical prob- 
lems to work out for any world 
agency which would attempt to dis- 
tribute minerals on a fair and satis- 
factory basis. There will be the 
question of how certain of the poorer 
nations can pay for the minerals 


which they need, for it must be re- 
membered that most of these min- 
erals are controlled by private in- 
terests and naturally they are in 
business for a profit. Plans must be 
made for countries to sell enough of 
their own goods to other countries so 
that they can obtain the foreign 
money which they need to pay for 
foreign products. In other words, 
if Poland is to pay for minerals 
bought from America, she must be 
able to sell certain of her products 
to us so that she can obtain American 
dollars with which to buy the min- 
erals she needs. 

The whole problem is highly com- 
plicated and must be worked out by 
experts. The experts can get no- 
where, however, unless the masses 
of ordinary citizens learn as much as 
they can about this problem so that 
they will support sound plans, even 
if these plans call upon their country 
for sacrifices. Any reasonable sacri- 
fices which may help to prevent war 
are, in the long run, practical, for 
a few months of war eat up more 
minerals, as well as other raw ma- 
terials, than are consumed in many 
years of peace. 

As a matter of fact, the problem of 
conserving the earth’s mineral wealth 
would undoubtedly be an important 
part of the work of a world mineral 
agency. Even before the war began, 
certain minerals were being wasted 
and used up on a much faster scale 
than should have been the case. Dur- 
ing the war, of course, the inroads on 
the world’s natural resources have 
been many times greater than in 
peacetime. 
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briefest kind of a survey of the situ- 
ation will bring us face to face with 
facts like these: About one-half of 
all employed persons in the United 
States are working in war industries. 
They are engaged in work such as 
shipbuilding, the construction of air- 
planes or airplane parts, the making 
of tanks, guns, shells and explosives. 
Either they are making these things 
or they are working at the manufac- 
ture of materials which are used in 
them. 

After the war is over, the nation 
cannot and will not go ahead making 
war materials on such a vast scale. 
It will make some of them, of course, 
for a good-sized army will doubtless 
be maintained for a number of years 
after the war. But during peace- 
time, there will be nothing like the 
manufacture of war goods that is 
going on today. In thousands of 
cities and towns located in every sec- 
tion of the country there are huge 
war plants. Most of these will neces- 
sarily stop their operations when the 
war ceases. 


Postwar Reconversion 


It is possible that, after the war, 
all these thousands of new factories 
now making planes, tanks, guns, and 
explosives may be converted to other 
uses. They may turn to the making 
of things such as automobiles, refrig- 
erators, radios, and other articles used 
in peacetime. But before they can 
do this they must be made over— 
completely retooled. This retooling 
will cost billions of dollars. It is not 
certain that the changes will -or-can 
be made in all, or even most, of the 
factories. 

A large proportion of the factories 
of the nation were made over, it is 
true, after the war started. They had 
been turning out automobiles, radios, 
sewing machines, and other peace- 
time products. They had to be re- 
tooled and made over in order to 
manufacture war materials. In most 
cases, the government advanced the 
money or a considerable part of it, 
for the conversion and retooling of 
the factories. Will it be called upon 
to advance the money after the war 
is over in order to set factories at 
work making peacetime goods? If 
so, on what conditions? 

Problems like these may be solved 
satisfactorily, but many extremely 


difficult issues will arise in the effort 
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Radio is an important medium of public education. 


to solve them. If they are not solved 
quickly and wisely, the production of 
war goods may stop before arrange- 
ments are made for the production of 
anything else. Then many millions 
will be out of work. Since they are 
out of work, they will be unable to 
buy goods of any kind, however much 
they may need them. If the people 
are not buying goods, factories will 
not make them. There may then be 
business stagnation and a depression 
far more serious than the one which 
followed the crash of 1929. 


Soldiers Returning 


The job of getting half the workers 
of the nation from war work to peace- 
time industries will be complicated 
Any: the fact that at the very-time the 
workers are trying to find employ- 
ment at new jobs, millions of soldiers 
will be coming home to seek employ- 
ment. 

The task of getting the nation back 
to peacetime conditions of industries 
will be a job of economic and social 
engineering. It will be one of the 
most difficult tasks that has ever been 
undertaken in America. If we are to 
get back into peacetime conditions 
without mass unemployment, we 
must plan in advance for it. We can- 
not just sit back and hope that every- 
thing will turn out all right. There 
must be planning by the government, 
by local communities, and by private 
industries. Each corporation, each 
private business now engaged in war 
work must have plans in advance 
about what it will do when its fac- 
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tories are forced to quit the work they 
are doing at present. Local com- 
munities, states, and the federal gov- 
ernment must have in mind some- 
thing which they can do to help. 


As a matter of fact, many plans 
of this kind are now being made. 
They are being made by various 
agencies of the United States gov- 
ernment. They are being made by 
states and towns and by private busi- 
ness companies. 


It is not enough, however, for 
leaders to be making plans. If the 
plans are to be carried out, they must 
have the support of the people. And 
if the people do not understand the 
problems and the plans which are be- 
ing made to deal with them, they 
may, when the time for action comes, 
refuse to accept the plans which have 
been made. They may, if they are 
ignorant of the facts, follow the lead 
of demagogues who advance wild and 
impossible ideas as to what should 
be done. 


Safeguarding Future 


Well-informed people will not 
listen to political and economic 
quacks and will not stand for dan- 
gerous and destructive programs. 
But if millions of people are unem- 
ployed and hungry and if at the 
same time they are uninformed about 
the issues at stake, they may do very 
foolish and dangerous things. 


It is extremely important, there- 
fore, that the people of the United 
States should know about the seri- 
ous danger of depression and unem- 
ployment that they will face after 
the war. Yet the Gallup Poll indi- 
cates that they do not know about 
it. The vast majority of people, it 
appears, are going blindly along day 
by day completely ignorant of the 
danger that hangs over them. 


Since they do not know how hard 
it will be to transform the nation 
from wartime to peacetime indus- 
tries, they are paying no attention 
to plans for meeting the situation. 
Two-thirds of them have not heard 
of the National Resources Board 
plans, yet the plans proposed by this 
Board represent the ideas of the 
Roosevelt administration concerning 
the means whereby full employment 
may be maintained. 


Now these particular proposals 
may be either good or bad. The 
Roosevelt administration endorses 
them. Many people, on the other 
hand, think that they are very harm- 
ful. In the press of the nation there 
















































































have been arguments for the report 
and arguments against it. 

It is not necessary that well. 
informed Americans should favor the 
report. Many of them do not favor 
it. The well-informed American 
will, however, know what the report 
stands for and will be acquainted 
with the arguments for and against 
it. This report received a great deal 
of publicity, so if the people do not 
know about it, they probably do not 
know anything about other plans 
which are being set forth to meet the 
postwar crisis. 

It is strange that the citizens of 
a democratic nation such as ours 
should have so little information 
about problems which so vitally 
affect them. It is hard to understand 
why the people of America should 
be less well informed about such 
problems than the English are, yet 
such seems to be the case. A few 
weeks ago, the Beveridge report was 
made public in Great Britain. It 
contained postwar plans for England 
similar to those which the National 
Resources Board recommended for 
the United States. A poll of opinion 
in Great Britain two weeks after the 
Beveridge report was _ published 
showed that 95 per cent of the people, 
19 out of 20, had heard of the report. 
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The torch of tecodem 


Yet only one-third, or about 7 out of 
20, of the American people have 
heard of the program which is pop- 
ularly known as “The American Bev- 
eridge Plan.” 

On every hand, we are hearing that 
it is a dangerous thing for so many 
students to be ignorant of the facts 
of American history. [t is, indeed, 
regrettable that they know so little 
about the achievements and problems 
of our country’s past. It is under- 
standable that editors, educators, and 
political leaders should be concerned 
about the apparent ignorance of our 
national history. But it is a much 
more serious thing for the American 
people to be uninformed about the 
problems of the present day. These 
are the problems with which they 
must grapple. 

Today’s crisis calls for every man 
and woman, boy and girl, to be at” 
his post doing his present duty. The 
soldier’s duty calls him to the battle-- 
fields of the world. The duty of the 
citizen who stays at home requires 
that he gain information about the | 
problems of the national life, that he 
weigh evidence, debate the public is- — 
sues, and form honest and intelligent 
judgments. Such is the responsibility ~ 
which rests upon citizens, young and | 

(Concluded on page 5 ) 










